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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Mark Segal 


._ holiday season in the London Theatres 
was distinguished by two unusual 
features—the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s 
Park and the Ballets Russes at the Alhambra 
Theatre. The Ballets Russses, which were to 
have concluded early in August, prolonged 
their triumphant career and are still in being 
at the time of writing. London has had to 
wait seven years to see the Russian Ballet 
again, and if the present performances summon 
regretful memories of Diaghileff, at least they 
may be accepted gratefully for their promise 
and for their testimony that the art of ballet 
is alive, vigorous and acclaimed. 

The exceptional success of the Open Air 
Theatre is to be credited not only to Mr. 
Sydney Carroll, but also to the favour of the 
heavens and to the modern methods of sound- 
amplification which have been developed by 
the rival arts of the wireless and the talkies. 
“Twelfth Night” was followed. by “The 
Tempest,” and both productions owed much 
to the sincere acting and the clear-cut diction 
of Miss Margaretta Scott, the elf-like deport- 
ment of Mr. Leslie French as Puck and Ariel 
respectively, the delightful dancing of Miss 
Nini Theilade and her young supporters, and 
the rich low comedy of Mr. Robert Atkins’ 
Bottom and Mr. Morland Graham’s Quince 
in the one play, and Mr. Morris Harvey’s 
Stephano and Mr. Robert Atkin’s Caliban in 
the other play. Miss Jessica Tandy was a 
sensitive little Titania, but Mr. John Drink- 
water’s Prospero was sensational rather than 
satisfying. With one or two exceptions, 
Mr. Paul Shelving’s costumes in “The 
Tempest” were extremely decorative. 

Sound effects were a feature of ““The Ace” 
at the Lyric Theatre, a Teutonic “Journey’s 


End” written from the point of view of the 
air force. It is not a satisfactory play and it 
is drawn out by repetitions, but it provided 
Mr. Raymond Massey with opportunities for 
vigorous acting which he utilised to the full. 
Miss Ketty Gallian, acting for the first time in 
England, gave an accomplished performance, 
and Mr. Esme Percy made a brief but im- 
pressive appearance. 

Thrills were also the order of the night in 
“The Key” at the St, Martin’s Theatre, an 
exciting play of the Irish Civil war. Miss 
Celia Johnson’s emotional rendering in the 
first act was admirable, but she had little more 
to give in the remaining acts. Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle gave an excellent performance, and 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair’s Irishman was a clever 
characterisation which suffered a little from 
inaudibility. Mr. W. Graham Browne as a 
military deus ex machina made the part credible 
by his charming personality. 

The Irish had the evening all to themselves 
in “Is Life Worth Living” at the Ambassadors 
Theatre, and it was a delightful evening of fun. 
The fooling is indeed a trifle obvious, but 
criticism is disarmed by Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
description of his play as “an exaggeration.” 
Mr. Harry Hutchinson and Mr. J. A. O’Rourke 
gave a capital account of themselves, Mr. 
Paul Farrell’s repertory actor was a fine if 
extravagent satire, and a notable piece of 
restrained acting came from Mr. Joseph 
Linare. 

In contrast, gloom reigned supreme at the 
plucky little Embassy Theatre. ““The Age of 
Plenty,” a study of the degenerative effect of 
unemployment, is none the worse for being 
propaganda, but the propaganda is stated 
pictorially instead of being translated into 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


terms of the theatre. It is in fact the raw 
material of drama rather than a play, and only 
in one scene is the issue sharpened to drama. 
Moreover, the leading actor, who bore the 
main burden of the play, was inadequate to 
his part. On the other hand, the production 
of the crowd scenes by Mr. André Van 
Gyseghem on the small stage was distinctly 
skilful. 

Equally depressing, for different reasons, 
was Mr. Matheson Lang’s revival of “The 
Wandering Jew” at the Princes Theatre under 
Mr. Macdona’s regime of cheap prices. 
Temple Thurston’s play is a turgid affair and 
the stilted lines subdued all the members of 
the cast to their own insincere mould with the 
solitary and honorable exception of Miss 


Stella Arbenina. Mr. Matheson Lang gave 
as usual a remarkable exhibition of virtuosity, 
and the audience was rapturously enthusiastic. 

Easily the best play in the period under 
review was Mr. Van Druten’s “The Distaff 
Side” at the Apollo Theatre. The play may 
not go deep, but it is well made, it is written 
with a sense of the graces of language, it is 
tender and witty and sympathetic, and its 
characters breathe a reality which is not only 
of the theatre: while the production is a 
pleasing example of first-rate team work. 
Miss Haidée Wright, Miss Martita Hunt and 
Mr. Alexander Archdale distinguish themselves 
in parts which stand out, but the finest per- 
formance was given by Miss Sybil Thorndike 
—a masterpiece of quiet acting. 


“THESPIS” 


EADERS of “Drama” may remember 

that in June last Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 
attended the International Theatre Conference 
at Zurich as representing the British Section 
of the Sociéte Universelle du Theatre. This 
Society was founded some years ago by 
M. Gemier, with headquarters at Paris, and 
the Zurich Conference was the seventh of a 
series which have been held in various 
Continental Capitals every year. 

One of the most important resolutions passed 
at the Conference was that which decided to 
put in hand the monthly publication of an 
International Bulletin of the Theatre, with the 
object of providing serious readers in every 
country with a short and informative review 
of the outstanding events in the world of the 
Theatre during each preceding month. The 
Bulletin, which will appear under the title of 
“Thespis,” will include in its survey the Art of 
the Stage in all its aspects, Opera, Cinema, 
and Radio Drama. At present the section 
supplied by each country will be printed in 
its own language, and the following countries 
will participate in the first number: France, 
Italy, Rumania and Great Britain. Manifestly 
the aim of the Bulletin cannot be regarded as 
achieved till more countries decide to partici- 
pate ; but a beginning has been made, and if 
the Committee’s expectations are fulfilled 
there is every probability that after an experi- 
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mental period the full complement of adherents 
may accrue. 

It may be noted that in the case of the 
Continental contributors the support of their 
respective Governments has been forthcoming. 
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In this Country the Committee hs had to rely | 


on private generosity to raise the necessary 
Capital involved. In particular they have 
to thank Mr. Sydney Carroll but for whose 
generosity the participation of Great Britain 
would have been impossible. 

The British Section will be edited by Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth with the co-operation 
of Mr. J. T. Grein. The Bulletin will be 
published in Rome on the 15th of every month 
beginning in October. 

“Thespis” will be sent post free to any 
subscriber of 10s. for the year; or single 
copies will be obtainable price 1s. each. The 
Bulletin will not be published in August or 
September. 

It is hoped that many members of the League 
who are interested in the foreign Theatre will 
subscribe, and thus play their part in sup- 
porting a venture which, beginning in a 
small way, will we hope, succeed in firmly 
establishing itself and proving of real value 
to the Theatre as a whole. Subscriptions 
should be sent at once to the Secretary of the 
British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C.2. 




















EDINBURGH AND THE DRAMA 


By Daniel J. McArthur 


The following article is of special interest in view of the coming League Conference 
to be held in Edinburgh during the last week-end of October. 


se first three hundred years of the history 
of the Drama in Edinburgh is a most 
fascinating story of a gallant fight against many 
odds, which deserves more space than is at 
my disposal now. 

Like all Ecclesiastical towns, its earliest 
Drama consisted of the “Miracle” plays and 
King of Mis-Rule, which were both encouraged 
and paid for by the Church and Civic authori- 
ties until about 1445. The first Civic grant 
which I can trace is of more than passing 
interest to us, as it was for the purchase of 
“Landsenye” and “‘Canves” for a Booth in 
the “Grenesid” part of the town—opposite 
our present Theatre Royal, curiously enough 
—and for “the paynting of the playaris facis.” 
The first actual play to be performed there, in 
15§4, was by Sir David Lindsay and was entitled 
“Three Estates” and although it lasted for 
nine hours, its success was so marked 
that all the “Mis-Rule” and “Robin Hood” 
revels were suppressed in the following 
year and drama had actually begun. One 
regrets to find, that, with changing religious 
opinions, this early play was burned by the 
Common Executioner five years later, 

The next event is of tremendous importance, 
as the Company of English Players—headed 
by one named Fletcher—which visited Edin- 
burgh in 1599, and toured Scotland success- 
fully, very likely included Shakespeare. At any 
rate the Company was highly esteemed every- 
where, and its members were all made ‘‘Free- 
men” of Aberdeen; a great honour for 
“Rogues and Vagrants,” surely ? 

Our Scots King, James VI. appreciated 
these players so much that, on his arrival in 
London in 1603, he at once granted to this same 
Fletcher, Shakespeare and others, she first 
Dramatic Licence ever issued in England. 
So England owes us a King, Royal recognition 
of Shakespeare’s genius, and the Court 
patronage of the Drama ! 

Alas. With the departure of the Royal 
Court to London, King James dealt a blow to 
Scots Drama from which it did not really 
recover until sixty years afterwards and then it 
was ictt to an Amateur Company of “‘Gentle- 


men” to perform a play “Marciano” for the 
entertainment of the Royal High Commis- 
sioner at Holyrood Palace. It must be 
remembered that the Edinburgh of those days 
had only a small (if select and learned) audience 
to draw upon and the loss of the Court 
patronage left the Drama in a most precarious 
condition ; while the petty tyranny of the 
magistrates and the bigotry of the Church 
Reformers did not improve matters. It was 
not only the Drama, but all the arts of Song, 
Dance, and Music which suffered. 

In 1663 a ray of Hope seems to have dawned, 
however, as a licence was given to erect a 
stage in Blackfriars Wynd, and one finds the 
first record of “Macbeth” having been played 
there in 1672. Then the Duke of York 
brought a company of players direct from 
Londor and things might have gone well 
with the Drama had not the fall of the House 
of Stuart—who were, at all times, patrons of 
the Drama and Arts, whatever their faults 
may have been—blasted all hopes for another 


thirty years. 


By some means or other, an enterprising 
company of players managed to run for over 
five years, however, in theO/d Taylour’s Hall 
in the Cowgate—it can still be seen, by the way 
—and from 1728 to 1736 they played all the 
published works of Shakespeare repeatedly, 
including the first Scots production of “The 
Tempest.” It was in 1736 that Allan Ramsay 
the author of “The Gentle Shepherd” and 
other pastoral Scots poems) opened the first 
regular Theatre in Scotland in Carrubers 
Close—next door to John Knox’s House— 
of all places—and this company of players 
joined him. This fine venture was doomed 
to early failure by the passing of an Act by 
George II. less than six months afterwards, 
and it meant ruin and privation to many of 
the profession. 

Although the best citizens tried to get this 
evil Act repealed, the Church, Magistrates and 
University proved too much for the Drama, 
and it was not until 1745 that a manager 
called Thomas Este found the way out. He 
made the public pay “to hear songs and music” 
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and then gave them a play at the close GRATIS 
His action saved the Drama in our midst and 
paved the way for a proper “Patent,” as the 
Licence used to be called. 

Times were changing, however, and the 
“Quality” were slowly but surely leaving the 
old Burgh of Canongate—where “The Royal 
Mile” now runs and migrating over the new 
North Bridge to the new town and in 1769 
the first Theatre Royal was built in Shakespeare 
Square, where our General Post Office now 
stands to-day. 

The famous London Actor-Manager, Samuel 
Foote, brought his entire company direct from 
the Haymarket Theatre and provided most 
excellent dramatic performances. This was 
a great feat in those days of Stage-Coach 
transport and it was not repeated, one may add, 
for over Ninety Years. 

It is of interest to note that the first per- 
formances of “The School for Scandal” and 
“She Stoops to Conquer” were given here, 
and among outstanding events of the next 
thirty years were the first appearances of Mrs. 
Siddons, Charles Kemble and Charles Kean, 
who each took Scots hearts by storm. Mrs. 
Siddons came back to star at our new Theatre 
Royal in Leith Walk, and remained a great 
favourite with all until her death. 1819 saw 
the greatest Scots play ever written produced 
for the first time in “Rob Roy” and an unknown 
Scots “Small parts” actor, Mackay, sprang into 
fame in one night, as the creator of the still- 
famous “Bailie Nicol Jarvie.” This part, 
along with “Rob Roy” has made many a 
reputation since, and the play itself has been 
a gold mine to managers “many a time and 
oft,” unto this day. 

Following this first production of “Rob 
Roy” the famous Stock Seasons under Murray 
at the new Theatre Royal were encouraged by 
the visit of King George in 1822, and the 
Command Performance of “Rob Roy” was a 
distinct compliment to Sir Walter Scott, our 
city and the players. The only person who 
was disappointed was Edmund Kean, who had 
hoped to have played Macbeth before the 
King, but comforted himself by boasting that 
he had, at least “a King foranenemy.” When 
one considers that Mr. Mackay (of “The Bailie” 
fame) and his wife received but Four Guineas 
per week for their simply invaluable services 
in those days, one gets an idea that acting 
must indeed have been Art for Art’s sake. 

Mr. Robert Wyndham, who had been 


playing for Murray for some years, took over 
the Adelphi Theatre on the former’s death in 
1852 and so ushered in another era of family 
management. He achieved considerable suc- 
cess and was able to engage many notable 
players. Burned out of one theatre, he was 
able to at once secure the other, and we find 
J. L. Toole appearing for the first time in 
1853 in a piece called “Dead Shot.” He 
soon became a great favourite with all play- 
goers. 

February 1857 saw Irving here for the first 
time and he was at once taken to our hearts 
and great things prophesied for him. Artists 
like Miss Marriot, Charles Matthews, Barry 
Sullivan, E. A. Sothern, Mr. and Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault, Helen Faucit, Madge Robertson, 
Compton, Kendal, all appeared there in rapid 
succession, and in March 1865, J. B. Howard 
made his first appearance—he was later to 
become lessee and owner, and, with young 
Wyndham, build the Lyceum in 1883. 

Under their management there dawned a 
new era of dramatic art in Edinburgh, which 
flourished until the War, and its success lay 
entirely in the fact that the proprietors and 
managers of the various theatres in our City 
during this and last century wereall distinguished 
actors themselves, with far more to lose than 
mere commercial promoters. The Golden 
Jubilee of the Royal Lyceum Theatre, which 
was celebrated last month, recalls the debt 
which we owe here to such actor-managers as 
the late J. B. Howard and R. W. Wyndham. 

Once the Drama had shaken off the shackles 
of the Church and the Magistrates and obtained 
its Licence direct from the Crown, it soon added 
lustre to its already-excellent reputation and | 
Edinburgh was almost too well catered for | 
by its various theatres until about forty-five | 
years ago, when only the Theatre Roya/ and the 
Lyceum remained, the Edinburgh and the 
Princess having closed. In 1906 the Kings 
Theatre was built and the old Roya/ went over 
to Variety after the War, leaving the Lyceum as 
the more intimate and family Theatre of the 
Town, as it is to-day. 

Of the Pre-War stage in these theatres it 
is not necessary here to chronicle, save that the 
Lyceum saw the rise and fall of the old-fashioned 
Stock Companies, and the reign of the Actor- 
Manager at its best and richest. It saw also 


the end of Comic Opera and the ‘riumphant 
rise of Musical Comedy; every Gilbert and 
Sullivan success; all the Grand Operas in 
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$ The Stage erected in Exeter Cathedral for the performance 

B of Gordon Bottomley’s sacred drama ““The Acts of Saint 

er Peter” during the Octocentenary celebrations in the 

as Summer. The absence of scenery, proscenium and drop- 

1e curtain will be noted. The play was constructed to take 
advantage of its notable architectural surroundings, and 

. upon an original Choric model in which the evolutions 

it of the Chorus served to divide the scenes and to mask 

1e the assembling of each new scene in the absence of a 

-d front curtain. The framework at the back covered the 

r- | three arcades of the great Choir-Screen ; the curtains in 

' the framework were practicable and permitted the arcades 

Oo to be used in the manner of the “‘mansions”’ of the Medieval 

nt drama. The photograph shews the chorus assembled for 

id the opening of the play. 
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their truly Italian style and later on, the begin- 
ning of the modern Revue and, what is of most 
importance to us, the dawn of Repersory. 

No better friend than the Royal Lyceum 
Theatre could the modern Repertory move- 
ment have possessed since 1912. It gave 
every encouragement to such players as The 
Abbey Players from Dublin, the Scottish 
National Players, the Macdona Players, the 
Masque Theatre, and has lately given the 
Brandon Thomas Players a fourteen weeks 
season. Not only so, but it has given The 
Edinburgh Repertory Company Ltd.—an 
amateur company—several weeks on a pro- 
fessional footing with, one is glad to record, 
complete success. It has attracted a large 
and regular audience by adopting popular 
prices and it is only by such methods that the 
Cinema rivalry can be overcome or met. 

When one comes to the Amateur Stage 
the outlook is most promising. Up to the 
War this was a fairly erratic movement ; 
depending often upon the work of a few 
enthusiasts, with little more than a one-night 
show in view and plays of a distinctly amateur- 
ish nature. Scenery and lighting were seldom 
considered and the producer was always one 
of the caste. It was altogether too friendly 
an atmosphere to produce good results—‘“‘One 
simply couldn’t talk crossly to a good ticket- 
seller,” and A.D.C.’s rose and fell by the 
wayside. 

The Philosophical Institution, howevet,—as 
becoming the oldest Club in Scotland, (it 
goes back forty-nine years at least)—have 
always kept the flag of dramatic endeavour 
flying mast high, and for many seasons now 
their monthly performances of four one-act 
plays have proved a definite feature of our 
local dramatic calendar. The Elocution Club, 
although a much younger Club, have made 
great strides and have scored heavily in all 
the Festivals in which they have competed. 
Their team reached London in the Final of 
the National Festival of Community Drama a 
few years ago, with “The Wooin’ O’t,” in 
which they were placed Second along with 
another team. The Magnet Club is a fairly 
young, but very ambitious Club, who have 
produced many difficult plays, and who also 
reached London, where their performance of 
“The Sister’s Tragedy” reached a very high 
standard indeed, although placed Second. 
The Dickens Fellowship Players, though limited 


in their scope, possess a few first-class character 
men, and do excellent work. The Outlook 
Tower Drama Group, if on a smaller scale, are 
earnest players and were the pioneers of the 
Masque and Pageant movements in our midst. 
The Caradacia Club are a smaller Club who try 
to do “something different” and the A/dbert 
Dramatic Circle provide scope for thoughtful, 
well-produced work, which has reached 
Festival prominence. As befits a town bred 
and nourished on Shakespeare from his first 
published plays, the British Empire Shakespeare 
Society Branch not only stage a large Annual 
Festival, but put on a three nights big show 
and have both public and private readings 
each month. Space alone prevents me 
mentioning others deserving of notice here. 

A striking feature is the increase amongst 
the Church Clubs and this is a happy omen, 
when one remembers that, barely twenty-five 
years ago, such “sinful things” were severely 
frowned upon in many clerical circles. 

Of the remarkable rise of Community 
Drama in our midst and of our Festivals, I 
need not deal with here. That will be dealt 
with, ably and fully, at the Conference, and it 
only remains for me to briefly refer to our one 
Black Spot—we do not yet possess our own 
Little Theatre. 

If any wealthy reader, remembering the 
debt England owes to our Scots King, for that 
dramatic licence in 1603, cares to start the 
financial ball rolling, it will not be refused. 

With all these glorious traditions behind 
us, Edinburgh surely deserves much from the 
dramatic powers that be, but we must see to it 
ourselves, that we maintain the standard set 
for us in those palmy days from 1770 onwards, 
and prove without doubt, that “The Play’s 
the Thing ! 








Mr. Roy Newlands has sent us his prospectus of the 
One-man Recitals he is offering of Shakespeare and 
the Classic Drama. Each play is given in a studied and 
memorised version almost in its entirety, and in the 
conventional costume of its period. The Recital covers 
approximately a period of two hours and should be 
especially attractive to Schools and Educational Institu- 
tions.. The plays offered include several Shakespeare 
plays, “The Story of Jane Eyre,” Racine’s “Britan- 
nicus” and “‘Andromaque” and Moliére’s “L’Avare” 
and ““Tartuffe.”” Mr. Roy Newlands, it may be remem- 
bered, played for three seasons at the “Old Vic,” and has 
also acted at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge. Terms 
and conditions of engagement may be obtained from 
Mr. Frederic Tomlin, 23, Dean Street, London, W.1. 











“EVERYMAN” AT THE 
EISTEDDFOD 


By Dame Sybil Thorndike 


OR those of us who are interested in 

National Drama this performance of 
“Everyman” at Wrexham on August 7th, 
played by the Welsh people in their own 
language was a_ significant happening— 
full of hope and most stimulating. The 
production was made possible by the gener- 
osity of Lord Howard de Walden. Few 
people know just what an amount of work has 
been done in the Theatre, both amateur and 
professional under his helping hand. Over 
and over again he has godfathered interesting 
attempts and schemes, some of which have 
come to nothing, and some have flowered 
and gone on developing. He probably cares 
nothing that this should be known but some- 
times one feels that we theatre people should 
state publicly our gratitude to him. 

The production of “Everyman” at the 
Eisteddfod this year was an eye-opener for 
some of us. It has been written and spoken 
of by professional critics—it is only as a 
professional actor that I am attempting these 
few words. I was moved and stimulated as 
I have only been once or twice in my life, 
(Granville-Barker’s “‘Winter’s Tale” was one 
of these occasions—another of Lord Howard’s 
ventures). Knowing “Everyman” so well 
personally, I had not expected to be jerked out 
of preconceived ideas in such a violent manner, 
and it was a truly exciting, not-to-be-missed 
experience. 

Dr. Hock, who also directed the Rheinhardt 
production of the play at Salzburg, told me 
that he thought the Welsh were born actors— 
he had not met their like except in Southern 
Europe, and one felt that was true. The 
Welsh have that quality which can turn 
everything into dramatic expression, and into 
music. It is interpretation at the moment— 
feeling translated immediately and naturally 
into the Art medium, which does not neces- 
sitate the years of work and devoted patience 
required by the Fine Arts. Musical and 
dramatic performance are popular arts, and in 
these the Welsh people express marvellously, 
so long as they are directed by an artist who 
has given the necessary years of devotion and 
work to it himself. They had the direction 
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in Dr. Hock, and it was a breath-taking 
experience for an actor to see what a man of 
great technical knowledge and ability could 
get out of untrained but temperamental material. 
I cannot believe the performance could have 
been bettered by any but a company of actors 
of the first rank. What Clifford Evans— 
the Everyman—owed to Dr. Hock he is very 
glad to admit, and this young man’s intensive 
work and willingness to learn reaped a fine 
reward. I felt, watching him, that here was 
a true actor—and if he can get more of this 
sort of work he ought to reach great heights— 
big, broad, a hundred-per-cent. larger than 
life size, vocally interesting—in movement 
free and extravagant—restrained too—a real 
restraint because one knew there was some- 
thing to restrain, not the sort that is only 
another name for lack of vitality. Un- 
forgettably lovely moments were in this 
performance. 

A very noticeable thing in all the speaking 
was the absence of any dull intonations ; 
it may be the Welsh language which has 
such beautiful tones, but listen to the 
speaking of a verse play in English—just 
the sound apart from the meaning of the 
words—and you will be comfortably asleep 
quite soon. This Welsh speaking woke 
one to a sense of vigorous beauty and life. 
How I wish this production could have 
been played more often—a pilgrimage to 
Wales might be very good for lots of us 
actors—vocally. 

What use was made too, of this modern 
stage with no proscenium—no irritating 
curtains preventing the audience from par- 
taking in the action. At any moment any 
of the 10,000 folk watching and living in the 
play could have jumped up and joined in, 
which is the right attitude for an audience— 
and thankful may we be that we are returning 
to the older form of stage. The theatre 
started to die when the curtain was invented. 
So I am grateful to Lord Howard de Walden 
for a valuable lesson apart from all the other 
thrills I had, watching this beautiful acting of 
a whole Company—and one outstanding 
performance of the name part. 
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THE ANTE-ROOM TO HOLLYWOOD 


LL for the stage and the arts in Southern 
California is not confined to that famous 
city known to all the world as “Hollywood.” 
The great majority of films come from there, 
but if one could look behind the scenes and 
into the lives of some of the greatest stage 
artists of the day one would find that their 
start had been made in a beautiful city about 
fourteen miles to the east of Hollywood—a 
city sheltered by the same range of hills that 
looks with everlasting eyes upon the gaiety 
and life of “Movie Land.” That city is 
Pasadena, the queen of the South. 

If one could peer between its stately 
buildings and beautiful trees one would discover 
tucked away from the main business section 
a lovely building resplendent amid its mag- 
nificent coco pomoens and date palm trees, and 
having the dignity of a proud parent who has 
produced a thing of beauty and art. On 
looking closer, one would see an inscription 
over the Patio archway in old Spanish letting 
“Pasadena Community Playhouse.” 

Here are produced by local talent and 
directed by Mr. Gilmore Brown many of the 
best known plays of the present day. Any- 
one may enter the “Playhouse School” provided 
that he has some acting ability. To do so, 
he must first go to the small stage known as 
“The Workshop.” Next time that you are 
in California, drop into the Playhouse some 
Sunday night and take the first stair on your 
right as you enter the patio. You will then 
find yourself in a long room filled with eager 
aspirants to the stage. It is in the “Work- 
shop” that all talent is sifted, and by a very 
simple process. An applicant for admission 
is given a part to read in the play on the stage 
at that time. If he performs well and has 
ability he may be entered and given a small 
character on the minor stage. He must show 
talent, though, for the “Playhouse” is main- 
tained by personal contributions and door 
receipts ; therefore, only the amateur of some 
ability may be helped. Then, too, in latter 
years, the “Workshop” has been besieged by 
exceptional talent, and the entrance qualifica- 
tions have necessarily been raised. 

Many an artist of to-day received his first 
instruction in acting here, and from time to 
time the alumni return to play the lead from 
the current production in the main auditorium. 
Here are produced plays of every description 


from the ultra sophisticated to the “Nellie, 
the beautiful cloak model” style of the American 
“gay nineties.” Eugene O’Neill is a favourite 
playwright, but Mr. Brown gives consideration 
to all. An intense interest is displayed by the 
leading casting directors of Hollywood, and 
several may be seen at every new performance 
in search of promising material. 

A word concerning Mr. Gilmore Brown, 
the originator and manager of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. He is a superb actor 
and a very able producer. The present day 
“Playhouse” is the result of years of effort on 
his part. Many years ago he conceived the 
idea of a theatre where local talent might be 
nurtured and developed to perfection. He 
opened one side of his old Spanish home on 
South Fair Oaks Avenue and began his work. 
Well may he be proud of the result to-day, 
for Gilmore Brown is respected and loved by 
all who have had the privilege of working 
under him. 

To see the “Playhouse” on the first night 
of a new play is a sight to be remembered. 
The Patio opening on to the street is filled 
with a gaily laughing crowd mostly resplendent 
in evening dress and jewels—but not entirely, 
for the Playhouse belongs to Pasadena and 
it is patronized not only by the wealthy 
but by all interested in the legitimate stage. 
Each feels that he has a personal share in 
its work. 

The bracketed lamps on the walls send 
coloured rays across the palms and side 
wings and these are reflected from the spangled 
Spanish costumes of the girl ushers as they 
thread their way between the chattering groups 
and serve coffee and cigarettes to all. 

This great home of the stage not only gives 
the opportunity for expression to amateur 
talent ; but is at the same time of incalculable 
benefit to the entire city. After the expenses 
have been met (there are no salaries for actors 
—allservice is gratis) the balance of the 
receipts is distributed among the local charity 
organisations. A great work is being carried 
on here with the able assistance of an admiring 
populace. All Pasadeneans have an affection 
for the ‘Community Playhouse.” A little of 
that feeling had been imparted to me, for I 
recall with fondness many happy hours spent 
within its kindly portals. 

GiILBert Gray. 
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Y the death of Viscount Burnham the 

British Drama League has lost one of 
its first and most powerful friends. It was 
at the League Conference at Stratford-on- 
Avon in August 1919 that Lord Burnham’s 
interest in the League began, and his accep- 
tance of the Office of Vice-President was no 
merely formal gesture. From then onwards 
his help and advice were frequently sought, 
and never refused. We specially remember 
the speech he delivered on the League’s 
behalf at an annual meeting in London of 
the Federation of Women’s Institutes, a speech 
which in its emphatic eloquence set the seal 
on that policy of encouraging Village drama 
which at the time was under discussion by 
the Heads of the Women’s Institute Move- 
ment. His influence with the Government, 
the City and the Press was always at our 
disposal, and he was as helpful in counsel 
as in action. Lord Burnham’s interest in 
the drama manifested itself, of course, not 
only through Drama League channels, and 
the part he played in securing American 
support for the re-building of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford deserves to 
become historic. 
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The programme of the Annual Conference 
of the League, this year to be held at Edin- 
burgh from October 27th to 29th, is now in 
the hands of members. It is with the utmost 
pleasure that we are able to announce that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw will attend the Conference 
and will himself move an important resolution. 
This, we believe, will be Mr. Shaw’s first 
public appearance since returning from his 
tour to America and the Far East, and there 
is no doubt of the welcome he will receive 
at Edinburgh. For the rest, the Conference 
programme is full of interesting items, both 
of business and pleasure, and we anticipate 
a large gathering of members and delegates 
who will be glad of this opportunity to renew 
or establish contact between the Scottish and 
English Sections of the League. 


a 


It is pleasant to feel that the professional 
theatre, at any rate in London, looks forward 
to the autumn Season in a spirit of optimism. 
Several West-End theatres are drawing 
crowded houses for good plays, and there 
is a veritable boom in Shakespeare, what 
with Mr. Tyrone Guthrie at the Old Vic, 
Mr. Sydney Carroll with new plans for the 
Open Air Theatre, and Sir Oswald Stoll at 
the Chiswick Empire. At Stratford they have 
had a record Festival Season, thus proving 
that the new Theatre is no nine-days-wonder, 
but likely to settle down as one of the big 
theatrical draws of the country. The Director’s 
policy of employing “‘guest producers” from 
time to time has eminently justified itself. 
Mr. Bridges Adams produces a sufficient 
proportion of the plays to ensure continuity 
of attack, while the producers from outside 
bring with them a sense of variety which is 
as valuable to the players as it is interesting 
(if at times a little disconcerting) to the 
audience. 

a 


In response to numerous requests, we have 
reprinted from “Drama” two articles by 
Mr. Harold Ridge and Mr. Angus Wilson 
on the planning and lighting of the stage in 
Small Halls and Little Theatres. The pam- 
phlet, which is illustrated with diagrams, 
is specially intended for the guidance of 
architects, and is obtainable price 6d. post free 
from the Offices of the League. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“Goethe’s Faust” (Part II.) Acting version by 
Graham & Tristan Rawson. John Lane. as. 6d. 

“Orphee,” by Jean Cocteau. Translated by Carl 
Wilding. Milford. 75. 6d. 

“Yours Unfaithfully,” by Miles Malleson. Gollancz. 
5. 6d. 
‘ “Laying the Devil,’ by John Drinkwater. Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 35. 6d. 

“The School for Husbands,” by Frederick Jackson. 
French. 2s. 6d. 

“Ann and Harold,” by Louis Goodrich. Allen & 
Unwin. 45. 6d. 

“Six Canadian Plays.” Edited by Herman A. 
Voaden. Coop Clark Co. No price given. 

“How to Write Plays,” by Basil Hogarth. Pitman. 
5. 6d. 

“Twelve Mime Plays,” 
Methuen. 55. 

“The Autumn Sweepers,” by Ursula Moray Williams. 
A. & C. Black. 35. 6d. 

“The Goose and the Gooseberry,” by Edith L. Elias. 
Harrap. 35. 6d. 

“Five Short Plays for Boys and Girls,” by Robert 
H. Cowley. Humphrey Milford. 1s. 9d. 

“The Name on the Rock,” by Amice Macdonnell. 
Allen & Unwin. 1s. 6d. 

“Shakespeare in the Classroom,” by Margaret 
Steppat. Allen & Unwin. 25. 6d. 

“A Legend of Holy Night,” by Hans Trausil. 
Translated by E. U. Ouless. Philip Allan. 1s. 

“The Airman’s Mother,” by Addison J. Penny. 1s. 
(No publisher given). 

“Ashes of Victory,” by Fredric Evans & Walter 
McLeod. Beverley Press. 9d. 


by Irene Mawer. 


AN acting version of the second part of Goethe’s 
“Faust” is bound to be of interest to all students 
of drama, especially to those who have been fortunate 
enough to witness any performance of Part I. Al- 
though, from the truly theatrical nature of its subject 
and the instinctive appeal the medieval makes to the 
northern mind, the first part will remain by far the more 
fascinating of the two divisions of the great classic, 
this acting version makes possible performances which 
should be of considerable value, as the second part 
(originally intended for the study) not only shows 
the completion in the mind of Goethe of the Faust 
drama, but, as here arranged by Graham and Tristan 
Rawson, becomes a strange, difficult, but not un- 
producible play in itself. Another unusual work is 
“Orphee” by Jean Cocteau; the translator tells us 
that it is the outcome of seven years intimate study of 
the theatre, and is generally regarded as Cocteau’s 
masterpiece. He then proceeds to declare that this 
is the first time darkness has been shown in broad day- 
light ; this odd statement does manage to give an 
impression of an extraordinary play which the average 
playgoer, whose genuine liking for fine plays is often 
more coloured by Victorian tradition than he is aware 
of, will find bewildering enough. But to those 
familiar with the more advanced work in Continental 
and American theatres it will suggest endless possi- 
bilities for imaginative production. 
The other long plays are all concerned with marital 
problems. “Yours Unfaithfully’ by Mr. Miles 


Malleson, is a discussion on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of infidelity. It is a pity that the humour, 
of which the author is so obviously capable does not 
enliven this play more frequently, as the dialogue grows 
a little monotonous despite many moments of profound 
truth. The same theme to some extent is made use of 
in Mr. John Drinkwater’s “Laying the Devil,” but 
with very different results. After the discussions of 
the first play, the fuss when a lady takes a cup of tea 
with a rich adventurer seems a little overdone, but, in 
the end, nothing is really shattered, except an eight 
hundred and fifty guinea Chinese bottle—this disaster 
proving the only exciting incident in a rather thin play. 
“The School for Husbands,”’ by Mr. nig ol gr 
would once have been described as “typical of the 
West-End,” but the complications are unconvincing 
and the human beings represented more than usually 
worthless. The comforting thing about a play of 
this kind is that it has ceased to be typical. The more 
cheerful side of the subject is shown in “Ann and 
Harold,” which, despite a sameness in the dialogue 
inimical to characterization, manages to possess 
considerable charm and freshness. Written for broad- 
casting, when published in book form it is reminiscent 
of the “Dolly Dialogues” of Edwardian fame. 

The “Six Canadian Plays” by various authors, 
were selected from forty-nine submitted in a contest 
conducted in Toronto in 1929-30. Written avowedly 
with the object of expressing Canadian life in the wilds, 
they are not unsuitable for production in this country, 
although the plays vary greatly in merit. ‘Manitou 
Portage” (despite the acknowledged resemblance to 
“The Hairy Ape’) is the most striking ; “Winds of 
Life” has an effective ending ; ‘““God-forsaken”’ stands 
out in a grim, stark book because it alone possesses 
some humour, although it is humour of a singular kind. 

“How to Write Plays” is advertised as a reliable 
and practical guide to play-writing, and Mr. Basil 
Hogarth, is at pains to assure his readers from the first 
that there is no nonsense about him. Playwriting 
is a business ; “ *high falutin’ chatter” about art only 
gratifies the “monstrous conceit of moneyed amateurs ;”” 
while to secure a hearing on the West-End or Broadway 
stages, always supply the “‘mixture as before.” After 
this it is a little astonishing to find some excellent advice 
in the book, although anyone possessing real dramatic 
skill is quite as likely to gain success by ignoring rather 
than by following some of the theories advanced by 
the author. 

Few things are more difficult than mime ; a mime 
play usually combines the worst features of St. Vitus 
dance with the unconscious humour of a slow-motion 
picture. ‘““Twelve Mime Plays” by Miss Irene Mawer 
are so full of detail, most of it clearly described, that 
the more glaring faults of the average mime player should 
at least be modified. These little plays are full of 
colour ; but it is a book where, at the least provocation, 
a fairy becomes a fery and a lady a ladye, and each mime 
is so drenched in sentiment that the general effect is 
rather cloying. The music, costumes, and properties 
for each play are thoroughly dealt with, and there are 
some excellent illustrations. 

It is a short step from these mime plays to the large 
batch of children’s plays which are a feature of this 
month’s list. ‘““The Autumn Sweepers” by Miss 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Ursula Moray Williams, contains a series of plays and 
mimes written for Girl Guides, Brownies and young 
people in general. Many of the effects indicated are 
good, but the plays are unequal, and the simplicity 
attempted hampers rather than improves them. “The 
Goose and the Gooseberry” by Miss Edith L. Elias, 
is a longer play than is usual for children : it is suitable 
either for boys or girls, and can be played with a small 
cast or elaborated into a big spectacle. The motif 
of the play—the absurd and trivial causes from which 
a disastrous war can spring—is convincingly enou o 
presented by the machinations of the Jingoes over t 

Giant Gooseberry ; but the piece would be im sonal 
if the humour were as pungent as the jn idea ; 
satire and sentiment are never comfortable companions 
at any time. Mr. Robert H. Cowley has adapted his 
“Five Short Plays for Boys and Girls”’ from favourite 
classics, and the result is a series of plays as effective 
as they should be useful for class-room or stage. Each 
little piece has notes on costume and production, and, 
to judge from the zeal aisplayed in the photographs, 
the plays have been a success already. ‘““The Name on 
the Rock” by Amice Macdonnel (Mrs. R. W. Lee) is a 


tabloid version of the adventures of Alexandra Mac- 
kenzie when crossing Canada in search of the Western 
Ocean in 1793. No doubt it is suitable for a boy’s 
theatre, but less crude construction and better 
characterization would have improved the drama con- 
siderably. Miss Margaret Steppat’s “‘Shakespeare in 
the Class-room” is a pendant to the above books, 
and deals with methods whereby children can be intro- 
duced as pony as possible to the works of Shakes- 
‘oom and other dramatists. It is unequally written, 
t shows insight into the juvenile mind and a deep 
appreciation of the educative value of drama in the schools. 
one-act plays are comparatively slight. “A 
Legend of Holy Night” is a combination of the characters 
of the Nativity with Fauns and the God Pan. The 
general effect is devotional and moving, but one is 
left with the feeling that more might have been made 
of so strange a meeting. ‘The Airman’s Mother” is 
a tiny Scottish play, depending too much on character 
drawing of the obvious kind. “As’  Victory”’ is 
a pacifist play showing convincir the parallel 
between the human ial of pritz . caces and the 
demands made upon youth during the great war. 


NATIVE AFRICAN DRAMA 


HE Second Conference on Native 
African Drama was held at the British 
Drama League on July roth, 1933. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike was present, and Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth took the Chair. The Rev. T. 
Cullen Young, formerly of Nyassaland, ad- 
dressed the Conference, commenting in par- 
ticular on the letters of two educated Africans 
about the approach of the British Drama 
League to the question of African Drama. 
The first letter, from Mr. Huti, a school- 
master, should be taken as a warning. It 
showed a fear of European interference and 
obstruction to the natives’ wish to adopt 
western civilization in full, and a distrust of 
any attitude which seemed to regard him as 
Primitive Man. Mr. Young believed that a 
forward movement must come, and that it 
must come from the African himself, for no 
European could really understand the African. 
The second letter, however, from Mrs. 
Macaulay, made an important demarcation 
between (a) the Ewropeanised native who con- 
sidered every thing African as bad, —(b) the 
educated native who believed that he must 
adapt the good of western civilization and 
blend it with the best of his race and tribe,— 
and (c) the primitive people who still cling to 
their ancient beliefs. The League could, 
however, give considerable help. 
Mr. W. H. Taylor, from Kenya, read an 


p fe) 


interesting account of the work of the Jeanes 
School there, which taught hygiene by means 
of drama. His speech will appear in full in 
“Oversea Education.” 

A large number of other letters had been 
received from Africa, on the conclusions of 
the last Conference, from which the following 
points seemed to emerge :— 


NATIVE ORIGINS OF DRAMA. 


1. Dance Drama. There were various 
sources of drama among Africans as yet 
unaffected by European influence, though 
comparatively little seemed to be known 
about these by the Europeans, and their 
general dramatic significance was not fully 
realised. Naturally it was the missionary and 
the teacher living among the villages who 
came more closely into touch with the primi- 
tive forms of drama, and Mrs. Macaulay’s 
letter threw a good deal of light on the evidence 
given by these. She explained that there 
were different kinds of dance and dance- 
drama, in some of which the audience was 
expected to join, and some in which it was not. 
The ritual dances were danced only by those 
concerned—the women in a fertility dance, 
the youths and girls in initiation ceremonies, 
the warriors in war dances, etc. In the 
mimetic dances (comparable to the Morris and 
other ritual dances in our own country) all 
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NATIVE AFRICAN DRAMA 


the onlookers moved in an accompanying 
rhythm of the body, while one after another 
sprang into the middle and mimed impromptu. 


2. THe Srory TELLER. (The African “skald” 
or “jongleur”). The original suggestion 
(which served as a basis for discussion, 
but which had been denied at the last Confer- 
ence), viz., that African folklore was small 
and mainly concerned with animals, was 
almost unanimously turned down by our 
correspondents. Though on the East and 
South of Africa the animal tales may pre- 
dominate, on the West and almost everywhere 
else the story teller has an inexhaustible fund 
to draw on, and some of his tales, of heroes, 
gods and spirits, are equal in interest to the 
other great folk stories of the world. The 
stories are told after sundown. While the 
people of the village rest round a bonfire, 
the story teller begins, and as his audience 
grows more and more interested he will leap 
up, and sometimes pipe a little tune or illustrate 
his story by vivid mime. The listeners at 


times chant an accompaniment, swaying in 
rhythm. 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCE. 


Those who see these beginnings of drama 
are plainly aware of the potency of the dramatic 
sense, and desire to use it for religious, moral 
or other propoganda, as did the medieval 
priest in the English village. The mission- 
aries or teachers have little knowledge of 
the art of drama, but they usually suggest 
themes which will give a religious or moral 
tone, and in doing so find that the Bible stories 
are extremely popular and well understood. 
Africans will, at their encouragement, drama- 
tize their folktales, and also the scenes of their 
own life. The plays are usually improvised, 
and they are little rehearsed. The drama is 
therefore unformed, but has an extraordinary 
vividness and power. 

The white man, feeling this power, tries 
to help the natives as best he may, to get form 
into their plays, to show them to the audience, 
to suggest fresh themes, and so on, but as a 
tule he is doing the best thing possible in 
observing the African’s own methods. Alas, 
there are some less wise, who introduce the 
common English sketch—even to the “‘mistress 
and maid” play—and who try, from a very 
little knowledge learned at home, to teach 
him to act! 


These “moral plays” remind us inevitably 
of medieval times, but we are confronted by 
a problem which the medieval never had to 
face; the impact upon the African of the 
whole force of a civilization and a culture 
advanced thousands of years beyond his 
present state. In the words of one writer, 
we ask him “to progress five hundred years 
in fifty,’ and this civilization and culture 
comes to him from the Teutonic nations of 
Europe, a people who are in no way kin 
to him. 

The students in the Native Colleges, 
Achimota, Lovedale, etc., and in the Training 
Colleges for teachers, are assimilating western 
culture, ideals and law, all as fast as they can. 
And Drama comes to them also from without ; 
being taught, if at all—as part of their syllabus 
for degrees and certificates. It is class-room 
study, resulting in performances in halls, 
under more or less modern conditions. We 
hear of Shakespeare, Greek Drama, Gold- 
smith,—even Gilbert and Sullivan. It fires 
their imagination, fills their minds with fresh 
ideas, and they bring their strong dramatic 
sense to it. Some speak with confidence of 
these methods—others criticise them—and 
some as strongly condemn them. It is not 
for the League, at such a distance, to condemn 
any experimental work, and the drama must 
move forward, but the way should be considered 
very carefully. Mrs. Macaulay‘s ideal ‘“edu- 
cated native who can take the good of modern 
civilization and blend it with the good of his 

ace and tribe” is the man who is going to 
create African Drama in an African Theatre. 
The contribution that we have to give is the 
reminder that Drama is an art, standing on 
its own feet, not a side-line of education. 
The Bantu Society in Johannesburg is the first 
attempt that has been brought to our notice 
“to produce plays of African origin, staged in 
African languages and written by African 
writers.” This Society does not stop here, 
for side by side with this, it produces good 
drama in English and Afrikaans. 

Miss Sybil Thorndike spoke at the Drama 
League Meeting with the utmost enthusiasm 
of the work of this society which she had 
herself seen, and of the importance of giving 
freedom to the African to develop his magnifi- 
cent talent in every possible way. 

Various others spoke of their experience 
in the matter, and a sub-committee was elected 
to continue investigations. 


II 








LETTERS TO 


FROM SIR JOHN MARTIN HARVEY. 


Dear Sir, 

A statement in Miss Haigh’s charming article in 
your July issue needs correction. My “Hamlet” 
———- was not made with the assistance of Pro- 
essor Reinhardt—(I wish it had been!) to whom I 
was indebted only for his solution of the problem of 
placing Ophelia’s Grave ; and the “exquisite designs’’ 
referred to so kindly by Miss Haigh and used in my 
production at Covent Garden Opera House were not 
those of Mr. Gordon Craig but of 

Yours sincerely, 


MartTIn Harvey. 


“MODERN” SHAKESPEARE. 
Dear Sir, 

Every lover of Shakespeare must have been appalled 
by some of the productions at the Stratford Festival 
this year. 

Last night I went to the Old Vic., hoping to see 
something worthy of the playwright who, by universal 
consent, is responsible for half the literature of the 
world. 

The extent to which such hopes were realised may be 
judged by the almost unanimous — comment on the 
sorry farce which was presented under the name of 
“Twelfth Night.” 

Surely the British Drama League, as a national 
institution is under some obligation to place on record 
its sense of the fitness, or otherwise, of work of this kind. 

Most of your readers must have seen one or other of 
the productions. ‘The only consolation they can have 
is that nothing can kill Shakespeare ; for despite the 
inadequacy at Stratford and the travesty at Southwark, 
the genius of pram. sony could not be extinguished. 
But this is cold comfort and the question, moreover, 
arises what limits are there to such foolery as may now 
be witnessed at the Old Vic? A popular Ballerina has 
been given the part of Olivia, presumably because she 
had a well-known name—Are we to see a popular 
jockey in the part of Richard calling “my kingdom for 
a horse’”’—Are we to have a repitition of such shallow 
stunts as that at Stratford by which two figures sil- 
houetted against the horizon cast shadows on the sky ? 
Presumably this striving after effects—and one could 
cite many such instances—is done to make up for 
characterisation so ‘watered down’ and weak that it is 
often difficult to tell from the voice alone which character 
is speaking and whether man or woman, yet the margin 
of permissible heterodoxy in Shakespearean production 
is so natrow that about nine tenths of the acting must 
be done with the voice. 

The greatness of the poet’s work is not to be found in 
atchitectural dimensions of scenery nor in sartorial 
juggling, but in the proper interpretation of its inherent 
dramatic power. 

Your affiliated Societies will I feel sure agree that 
the Drama League should do everything possible to 
encourage and stimulate interest in the acting of the 
Shakespeare plays if their great traditions are to be 
maintained. I know of no other organisation who 
have the same opportunity. 

Yours truly, 
Davin HitcuHin. 


(We print this letter as it voices, no doubt, the 
opinions of a number of playgoers. It is, of course, 
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THE EDITOR 


impossible for the Drama League, as a body, to assume 
the role of an arbiter of “taste.” 
times to be welcomed, though, as such, it risks the 
condemnation of some. 


tecent Stratford productions, was in fact more on the 
lines of the authentic Shakespearean stage, than is 
the case in most of the more “‘ normal” productions 
to-day.—Eprror.) 


PLAYS FOR THE FESTIVAL. 


Dear Sir, 

At this time of year the Secretaries of many 
clubs will be settling down to the task of finding a 
play to do in the Festival. 

The Clifton Arts Club are now promoting their 
seventh annual Contest of original short plays. 


Seventy-two plays were submitted, none of which has | 


been published or produced, and the best nine, as 
chosen by Miss Lena Ashwell, will be presented at the 
beginning of November. It appears, however, that 
besides these nine a very large number of the plays are 
worth acting, and would, I feel sure, repay the attention 
of amateur clubs in the Festival and elsewhere. Ac- 
cordingly I have prepared a catalogue of the plays 
sent in, on the lines of the B.D.L. Library Catalogue, 


but with the addition in each case of the author’s name | 
The Club would be pleased to supply al 
on 


and address. 
copy of this, free of charge, to any affiliated clu 
application to the Hon. Secretary, Dramatic Section, 


Clifton Arts Club—Miss Janet Grant, 15, Vyvyan | 


Terrace, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. M. Harngs, 


Hon. Sec., Western Area. © 








“THE BARNSTORMERS” 

We have in “The Barnstormers” 
enterprise and accomplishment of three of Miss 
Marjorie Gullan’s pupils—Miss Anne Croasdell, Miss 
Diana Royde and Miss Nancy Worsfold. 


At the beginning of the year these three girls formed § 


a small company and launched out on a three month’s 
tour of the West Country. Their Repertory spans 
five centuries of English Ballad, Dance and Poem. 
The Rhythmic Mimes of Miss Royde and Miss Wors- 
fold are delightfully set to the readings of modern verse 
by Miss Croasdell, whose sympathetic understanding 
and diction are well suited to her role of ‘“‘Diseuse.” 
The Ballads and 16th Century songs are delicately 
tendered by Miss Royde, whose light Soprano voice 
suits the type of song and the mimed interpretations 
of the songs are well carried out by Miss Croasdell and 
Miss Worsfold. 

“The Barnstormers” have started with marked suc- 
cess in Bristol, Monmouth and Wells. They are about 
to journey to Denmark where they will give a series of 
shows in the English Clubs. In this enterprise they will 
be accompanied by Mr. Colin Gordon from the “Guy 
Newall School of Acting,” and on their return they are 
planning a further tour in Yorkshire. 

CBG. 


Experiment is at all © 


It may also be noted that the © 
stage set at the Old Vic, and for at least one of the | 
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THE MALVERN FESTIVAL. 


UDGING from the enthusiastic audiences at 
Malvern this year, dramatic “museum pieces” 
can command a large public. In spite of the sultry 
weather, and in spite of some previous discouragement, 
it is no exaggeration to say that there were visitors 
from all over the world. That the audiences did not 
agree with those who would decry the festival was very 
evident and it is astonishing that there are those who do 
not realise the numbers of people immensely interested 
in dramatic experiments both in production and choice 
of play, no matter how little the production may be 
to their taste, or how poor the play may be judged by 
ordinary standards. Everybody I met had thoroughly 
enjoyed the plays, but nearly everybody said some- 
thing like this: “If I hadn’t already booked my seats 
and paid for them, I should not have come to Malvern, 
after reading what the critics had to say.” Fortunately, 
however, most of the adverse criticism came too late 
to do much harm, and Sir Barry Jackson as good as 
promised a sixth Festival next year. 

The play which perhaps made the deepest impression 
was the first one: “The Conversion of St. Paul,” a 
fifteenth century play by an unknown author. This 
came to life in an altogether unexpected way and the 

rformance of Mr. Robert Donat as Saul is unforgetable. 
One had only to read the clumsy lines of the play after the 
performance to realise what an achievement this was. 
Thursday night’s ““Love Chase”’ by Sheridan Knowles 
(first acted in 1838) was another success. This hilarious 
frolic (an excellent play for amateurs, by the way), was 
beautifully acted and produced, and amused the audience 
vastly. The new play “A Sleeping Clergyman” by 
James Bridie is at present playing in London. It is 
an interesting study of heredity and gives plenty of 
food for thought and scope for good acting. Miss 
Dorice Fordred, Mr. Ernest Thesiger and Mr. 
Robert Donat give particularly fine performances. 


London audiences are probably asking the same 


question as we asked at Malvern: “Who is the 
Sleeping Clergyman, and why ?” 

Of the other plays ““Gammer Gurton’s Needle”’ is 
memorable for Phyllis Shand’s acting as the Gammer, 
and for the whimsical setting which depicted two 
crazy cottages at the base of what the audience im- 
mediately recognized as a Malvern Hill. Mr. Ayliff 
did wonders with “The Fair Maid Of The West’’ (1631) 
playing successful jokes with the characters and scenes 
whenever either threatened to be dull. Sophie Stewart 
played the heroine, Bess Bridges, with great energy 
and charm. Shades of Garrick and a heavy cighteenth 
century atmosphere hung over Dryden’s lovely 
“All For Love.” Perhaps Miss Fordred was justified 
in banishing Shakespeare’s “‘infinite variety” from 
Dryden’s Cleopatra ; but the result was disappointing. 
The success of “The Dancing Girl,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones (first acted in 1891) must largely depend on the 
acting of the heroine. Miss Pamela Carme, however, 
did not seem quite in tune with this difficult part, and 
the play consequently fell beneath the average high 


standard of the Festival. 

Each morning a lecture by an authority on his subject 
gave students an opportunity of learning something 
about the biographic and literary background of the 
evenings play. 


These lecturers included Dr. F. S. Boas, 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, Prof. Allardyce Nicoll and Prof. 
Lascelles Abercombie. 

To all lovers of plays, “Festival Week” at Malvern 
must be a delight. We await Sir Barry’s plans fornext 
year with the greatest interest. 

Mance A, Hart. 


DRAMA LEAGUE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


This year has shown a considerable increase in the 
demand for summer schools, and five full-length and 
one shorter school have been held under the auspices 
of the British Drama League as against three last summer. 
All of these, with the exception of Sheffield, have been 
in places where no previous school had been held, and 
in that sense have been experimental, with very en- 
couraging results. The first Summer School was at 
Digswell Park, Welwyn, May 15-20th. This was a 
most enjoyable residential school held during the 
Welwyn Drama Festival Week. Students attended 
lectures in the daytime by Mr. Tyrone Guthrie, Mr. 
Harcourt Williams, The Hon. Anthony Asquith, 
Mr. Joseph Thorpe and others, and Miss Boalth’s 
Movement and Dance Drama Classes were held on the 
lawns of Digswell Park in glorious sunshine. In the 
evenings all the students attended the Festival per- 
formances at the Welwyn Theatre. The attendance 
was 44 full-time students. 

WINCHESTER. June 2nd to 11th. This school 
took place during Whitsuntide and again in lovely 
weather at the Stanmore Schools on the downs above 
Winchester. Mr. Sladen-Smith was the chief lecturer 
and producer, and a very successful performance of his 
play ““The Man who wouldn’t go to Heaven,”’ together 
with two other plays was given on the last evening of 
the school. The attendance was 35 full-time students. 

SHREWSBURY. July 27th to August sth, was our 
principal summer school, this year, and the numbers 
showed a large increase on last year. It was opened with 
an inspiring address by Miss Lena Aswell, and Mr. 
John Fernald was chief lecturer and producer. Other 
lectures were given by Mr. John Hampden, Mrs. 
Nesfield Cookson and Miss Mary Kelly. Miss Boalth 
conducted her Movement classes in the grounds of 
the Castle. A public performance, followed by a 
party, was given at the end of the school to a large 
audience. The attendance was 88 full-time students. 

At these schools we have been glad to welcome 
students from America, Canada, and South Africa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT SKEGNESS. 
Under the auspices of the Lindsey Rural Community 
Council an interesting Summer School on Play Pro- 
duction was held at the Seacroft School, Skegness, 
from August 26th to September 2nd. The Director 
of Studies was Mrs. Joan Abbott (Staff Tutor, Uni- 
versity Collegem Hull), and associated with her were 
Miss M. Dolman (University College, Nottingham), 
Mr. F. Sladen-Smith (British Drama League), Mr. 
A. W. Hawkins, and visiting lecturers, among whom 
were Miss Frances Mackenzie (British Drama League) 
and Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, the well-known actor. 
Despite the fact that the sea in its most attractive mood 
lay at the doors of the school, the work proceeded 
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vigorously, practically every branch of stagecraft being 
studied, and the culminating event, the performance 
of ‘The Man who wouldn’t go to Heaven” (which had 
been rehearsed each night by the author) showed how 
much a school can achieve in a very short space of 
time provided both staff and students work with 
unflagging energy. Major W. North Coates, the well 
known Secretary of the Lindsey Rural Community 
Council has every reason to be pleased with the suc- 
cess of the second School on Play Production which 
he has arranged in this district of Lincolnshire. 
| A 


SCOTTISH DRAMA SCHOOL. 


The Fifth Scottish Summer School of Drama con- 
cluded its fortnight of activities at University Hall, 
St. Andrews, on August 30th. The weather was 
propitious and as in previous years, the students and 
the staff both appear to have spent a strenuous but 
stimulating holiday. In common with some other 
Summer Schools this year, the number of students 
showed a decrease but in the case of the School of 
Drama this appears undoubtedly to have been due to 
the lateness of the date, as a large number of teachers 
in Scotland recommence work during the last fort- 
night of August ; this is a matter of great regret to the 
Association and it is clear that an effort must be made 
in future to hold the School between the middle of 
July and the middle of August. 

On the other hand the Association was very pleased 
to welcome over a dozen students from England : this 
increase in support of the School from the South is 
most gratifying as it is felt that one of the principal 
features of a Summer School is the contacts which are 
made between enthusiasts in different parts of Great 
Britain. For the same reason as in the case of Scottish 
teachers, a Canadian party was unable to visit the 
School this year. 

The artistic side of the work of the School was 
carried through successfully, and, as usual, a full time- 
table was, at the special request of the students, aug- 
mented by extra practical classes and lectures which the 
staff most willingly gave. Mr. and Mrs. Martin Browne 
conducted rehearsals of “Pullman Car Hiawatha” by 
Thornton Wilder, “Candida” by Bernard Shaw, and 
parts of “Anthony and Cleopatra” and “Twelfth 
Night” ; Miss Mona Swann dealt with problems of 
speech and verse training and Miss Constance Herbert 
gave a more extensive course on gesture and move- 
ment. The exhibition held at the end of the School 
showed that Miss Pearce’s lectures and practical classes 
on costume design had borne satisfactory fruit ; students 
in the electrical wiring classes made some simple strips 
of lights and elementary switchboards. Demonstra- 
tions in make-up and lectures on the financial side of 
dramatic society work were given by Mr. E. H. Martin 
and Mr. Hal D. Stewart respectively. 


FEDERATION AT EALING. 


We understand that the “Middlesex County Times’ is 
interesting itself in the formation of a Federation of 
Amateur Dramatic Societies at Ealing. There are 
already as many as twenty-five societies in the district, 
so that there should be useful work for such an organisa- 
tion to accomplish. 
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DRAMA FOR THE YOUNG. 


The British Drama League have formed a committee 
of representatives of the L.C.C., Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
the Association of Boys’ Clubs, the Council of Girls’ 
Clubs, the Boy Scouts, and the Girl Guides for the 
development of an interest in drama among young 
persons. The ultimate aim of the organisation is to 
hold a junior dramatic festival, but its first work will be 
to provide dramatic schools and week-end courses. 
It will also probably supply lists of plays suitable for 
young persons and will advise on their production. 
Drama schools have already been arranged at Leeds, 
Canning Town, Westminster, Southwark, and Lambeth. 
Closely allied to this work is the schools section of the 
league for seniors as well as juniors. The organizer 
of this sec ion is prepared to arrange a short or long 
course of instruction in dramatic work in connection 
with local organisations. 





THE SHERIDAN SET. 


This little model stage, complete with simple scenic 
suggestions and tiny figures, for working out the 
grouping of plays is a delightful invention, and will 
prove a great help to anyone who is new to production. 
For those who have little opportunity for seeing good 
productions, and who have no natural sense of a picture, 
grouping often appears to be a very serious obstacle, 
and it is hard to find b books which give the first principles 
of composition simply. But with this little model, 
these producers will find a number of their difficulties 
vanish, for they will be able to arrive at these principles 
themselves by trying out one method after another, 
until they arrive at a satisfactory one. A number of 
coloured cardboard figures are sold with the model, 
made to fit into little wooden blocks, and these are 
supplemented by cards of plain figures, ready tocut out 
and colour for one’s self. It will be found easy enough 
to make more of these, and refills are also to be had. 
The background is hinged to work both ways, and 
gives a curtain set and a simple exterior. If we have 
a Criticism to offer, it is that the little wooden stands 
are rather larger than they need be, and that they there- 
fore bring the figures too high against the background. 
So little weight is needed for these bases that they 
might with profit have been made about half the size. 
The Set would make an excellent Christmas present for 
a young producer, and is obtainable from the Drama 
League, from many Stores and Booksellers, or from the 
makers, Sedgehill, Shaftesbury, Dorset, price 7s. 6d. 








COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday Evenings Drama Course for Boys’ Club 
October 11 to Leaders—Regnal League Hall, 
November 29. Eccleston Street, S.W. 

(Particulars from Schools 
Organizer.) 


Conference of Members and 
affiliated Societies in Edinburgh. 


October 27-29. 








Mr. Hugh Beresford has been appointed Advertising 
Manager for “Drama.” The present issue contains 
artecord number of advertisements, and several have 
had to be held over through lack of space. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL 


MEETING OF THE LEAGUE 


Ar 8, ADELPHI TERRACE, ON WEDNESDAY JUNE 28TH, 1933. 


Present : 

Lord Howard de Walden (in the Chair), and 
73 members. 

Minutes : 

The Minutes of the last meeting which had been 
printed in the October 1932 number of “Drama” were 
taken as read, and signed. 

Annual Report: 

Mr. Whitworth outlined the principal points of the 
Annual Report which had been printed in the June 
“Drama.” He drew attention to the large number of 
new members, which had however been nearly out- 
balanced by the number of resignations. The National 
Festival had again proved a success with increased 
number of entries in England and Wales. He reminded 
members that the new title in use henceforth would be 
“British Drama League Community Theatre Festival.” 

Other departments of the League’s work were 
progressing notably the Costume Department, which, 
with the aid of a generous donation of £50 from Mrs. 
Elmhirst, were recovering from the depression felt 
early in the year. 

The Schools had maintained their standard and 
Miss Frances Mackenzie the new Schools Organiser 
had carried on the success achieved by Miss Macnamara. 

Arrangements had been made to offer free Bursaries 
to bona-fide unemployed persons at Schools organised 
by the League, and it was hoped to extend this policy 
during the coming year. 

In conclusion Mr. Whitworth paid tribute to the 
help accorded to him by the Staff, especially mentioning 
Miss Briggs and Miss Coates. 

Dealing with the report on the Library, Dr. Boas 
drew the attention of the meeting to the increase in 
the use of the Library—1,822 more books having been 
borrowed this year than last. The increase in the 
number of reading sets sent out was 640. 

Dr. Boas also stated that the policy of the Com- 
mittee was to make a special effort to buy in important 
volumes, which it was hoped would prove useful to 
the Professional and Amateur Stage. He identified 
himself with Mr. Whitworth in his appreciation of 
the work of Miss Coates and her assistants, and he 
expressed on behalf of the Committee his gratitude for 
donations—notably those made by Mr. Granville- 
Barker—to the Library during the year. 

Mr. Dingwall in referring to the report of the 
Reception given in connection with the Autumn 
Conauee at Leicester suggested that the word 
“Members” should be added after “‘Delegates.” 

This was agreed. 

Mr. Holford Knight said he wished to congratulate 
the League on its satisfactory record—a record not 
shared by many comparable institutions. 

Two features of the work he specially mentioned : 
Firstly the expansion of the National Festival which was 
a focus of widespread activity and showed the Pro- 
fessional Theatre that the Amateur is keeping his end 
up, and secondly the increasing number of reading sets 
borrowed from the Library. 

Mr. Holford Knight concluded by adding a word of 
congratulation to the Council, Officers and Staff and 


stated that their work was appreciated not only in the 
League but in many quarters outside it. 

Mr. Chelioti regretted the large number of resigna- 
tions and stated that he would be happy to take up any 
lapsed memberships in the Northern Area. 

Mr. Bourne stated that he thought annual meetings 
in the principal provincial cities might be organised to 
keep closer touch with members out of London. 

Mr. Whitworth referred to the large amount of 
organisation and expense involved in running large 
conferences, though small meetings might well be 
arranged. 

On being put to the vote the Report was passed 
subject to the words “‘and members” being added, as 
suggested by Mr. Dingwall. 


Balance Sheet : 


Mr. Alec Rea in proposing the adoption of the balance 
sheet, compared the figures this year with those of last 
year. Certain economies had been effected, notably 
the cost of “Drama” which had decreased by £130. 
The net cost of the magazine was now only £224 or 
1s. 6d. per member. He asked members to remember 
the Bookshop which could be a source of increasing 
revenue if it were more widely known. 

He reminded the meeting that the Carnegie Trust 
had guaranteed the League against loss up {100 in 
1934 and £50 in 1935, so that after that date it was 
imperative that the League should be entirely self- 
supporting. 

Mr. Rea concluded by identifying himself with Mr. 
Whitworth in his appreciation of the work of the Staff 
and said he would like to emphasize the deep debt of 
gratitude owed to Mr. Whitworth for his work and 
devotion to the League. 

Mr. Rifkin enquired as to the figure of £224 for the 
cost on “Drama.” He thought that the magazine 
should pay its way, and that members might be charged 
extra for it. 

Mr. Wood pointed out that magazines and newspapers 
as a rule were run at a profit on account of advertise- 
ments, rather than by subscriptions, and he thought 
more might be done in this direction. 

Mr. Emmet and Mr. Bourne were of the opinion 
that the magazine was one of the definite attractions for 
which members subscribed to the League, and in view of 
this and of the fact that it cost only 1s. 6d. per number, 
it could not be considered that it was run at a loss. 

The adoption of the balance sheet was then formally 
proposed by Mr. Rea, seconded by Mr. Ridge and 
passed unanimously. 

Election of the Council. 

The Chairman stated that in accordance with the 
tules of the League the following members of 
the Council were due to retire but were eligible for 
re-election :—Mr. Kenneth Barnes, Dr. F. S. Boas, 
Miss Edith Craig, Mr. Ashley Dukes. It was proposed 


by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Dingwall and 
RESOLVED :—“‘That these Councillors should be re-elected.” 

The Chairman further reported that according to 
the rules of the League members of the Council who 
have not attended any meetings during the year are due 
for retirement, but are eligible for re-election. 
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Mr. Casson stated that he had been out of England 
during the year ona tour to New Zealand and Australia 
and he had been glad to further the work of the League 
in those countries. The Branch of the League estab- 
lished in New Zealand under Miss Elizabeth Blake, 
was doing good work and though Australia was not 
so advanced, he hoped in a few years time both countries 
would show equal progress. 

The Chairman proposed, Miss Fogerty seconded, 
and it was 
RESOLVED :—“That Mr. Lewis Casson, Mr. Ashley 
Dukes, Mr. John Hampden, Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Mr. Walter Payne should be re-elected.” 

Provincial Members. 

The Chairman reported that the following rep- 
tesentatives had been elected ;— 
1. Scotland .. Dr. 
2. To represent the Scottish 

Community Drama Asso- 

ciation .. ay Mr. G. Glen MacKemmie 

Northern Area Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe 

To represent the 

Northern Area Festival 

Committee 

Western Area 

To represent the Western 

Area FestivalCommittee Mr. Boughton Chatwin 

Eastern Area . Mr. B. J. Benson 

To represent the Eastern 

AreaFestivalCommittee Capt. E. Stuart Munro 
9. Wales .. . Mr. D. Haydn Davies 
10. To represent the Welsh 
Mrs. C. P. Williams 


C. Bernard Childs 


Mr. G. O. Sharman 
Mrs. Nesfield Cookson 


Festival Committee 
Election of Auditors : 
Mr. George Stone proposed, Miss Radford seconded, 
and it was 
RESOLVED :—“That Messrs. Searle, Honeybourne and Co. 
should be re-elected Axditors for the coming year.” 
Other Business : 

Mr. Bourne enquired if any steps had been taken to 
acquire new premises in view of the coming demolition 
of Adelphi Terrace. Mr. Whitworth replied that 
nothing definite had been done, though new premises 
would soon have to be found if only because of the 
need for more space. Mr. Wood asked if these was 
any possibility of making membership of the League a 
more intimate connection for those outside London. 
He felt that as an official of the League in the North 
he was out of touch with London. So many Societies 
in the Provinces were of the opinion that the only 
advantage of membership was the right to enter the 
Festival. Would the Council think it worth while 
to set up definite Branches or Committees, not necessarily 
concerned with the Festival. 

Mrs. Milton very strongly supported Mr. Wood and 
promised the active co-operation of the Committee in 
any work involved. 

Miss Kelly informed the meeting that County 
Committees of the League were being set up for the 
development of Drama in rural areas. 

Mr. Haines suggested that the kind of machinery 
needed would be supplied by local federations of 
societies, such as the Birmingham Amateur Dramatic 
Federation. 

Mr. B. L. Sutcliffe stated that he had wishe:i to call a 
meeting of local societies at one time, and only six had 
replied to 114 invitations sent out. 
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Dr. Peach endorsed Mr. Wood’s views and urged 
the Lea — to send round a travelling representative 
to attend local performances and to tell members about 
the League. 

Mr. Haines suggested there should be a permanent 
centre in each locality from which a traveller could 
be sent out. Mr. Whitworth stated that he thought 
the centres themselves might initiate this work. 

Mr. Haines did not agree with this view and thought 
it was the League’s job to break through inertia. 

Mr. Emmet supported Mr. Haines. 

Further discussion followed. 

It was finally proposed by Mr. Hodgkinson, seconded 
by Mr. Wood, and 
RESOLVED :—“‘That the Council should be asked to consider 
ways and means of making contact between its outlying 
affiliated Societies.” 








THE SUNDERLAND DRAMA CLUB. 
PLAYWRITING COMPETITION. 


This Club announces an open Playwriting Competi- 
tion, divided into two sections :—(@) One-Act Plays. 
(d) Plays of more than one Act. 

Entries may made in either or both sections, 
and must be sent to the Hon. Sec. of the Club, Mrs. 
Haswell Alder, Wreath Quay House, Sunderland, 
before 31st December, 1933. 

Conditions :— 

1. The plays must be typewritten on one side of the 

paper only. 
The name and address of the author must be sent 
with the MS. on a separate slip in an envelope. 
. The plays submitted will be read and judged by 
an Adjudicator appointed by the British Drama 
League. 

4. All plays submitted for competition must be 
unpublished and unproduced work. 

No prizes will be given, but the best play in each 
class will be read or performed by the Club, downs 
upon the recommendation of the Adjudicator. The 
individual criticism of the Adjudicator will be given to 
the competitors concerned when the MSS. are returned. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY 
THEATRE, 


This enterprising organisation offers cash prizes of 
£10, £5, and £2, and a London Professional Production, 
for the three best one-act plays submitted in their 


forthcoming competition. Plays submitted must not 
have been published or professionally produced, but 
a previous amateur production will not disqualify. 
The entrance fee is 10s. 6d., and all further particulars 
may be obtained from Miss Elizabeth Everard, 9, 
Wardour Street, London, W.1. 

This organisation which is supported by many famous 
literary men and women including Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, A. P. Herbert, Richard Hughes, 
Clifford Bax, J. T. Grein and others, has already 
discovered one new playwright of quality, whose 
one-act play “Tarakin” is included in the volume 
“‘The Best One-Act Plays of 1932” published by Messrs. 
Harrap. 

Miss Everard, the senior director, is arranging to 
give lectures on ““The Fate of the One-Act Play” to 
organisations interested in the subject. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 


Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of Epirrn Nevis 
Producer and Manager Ross Pezaro 


OCTOBER PERFORMANCES, 1933. 
sth, 6th and 7th 
The Apple Gart 

12th, 13th ae 
Once in a Lif e Moss Hart & George Kaufmann 
19th, 20th and axst 
Somebody Knows ... 
26th, 27th and 28th 
Uncle Vanya aie Anton Tchekov 
Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d. 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 15/- & 12/6 





Bernard Shaw 


-«» John van Druten 





Special Play a course, includin 
Acting, Elocution, S Dancing, Stage 
Make-up, etc. 


Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 

The Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 

the above address. Interviews by appointment 


classes in 
portment, 








AMATEURS !! 


Are you aware that there is a charming 
little Theatre, seating 300, known as the 
“CENTURY” 
in 
Archer Street, Westbourne Grove, W.11, 
where you could produce your next show at 
a very nominal cost ? 


If you cannot call, why not write to 
the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870 for 
particulars? 


It would. be an effort worth-while, 
% 


OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE 
NO EXTRAS. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate is. 6d. per line. 





AMATEUR SOCIETIES, Town or Country, 

services of an experien ienced Professional P 
Coach (West End Actor), at Moderate Fees. Box 16, Advert. Dep’ 
British Drama League. 


CYRIL HALLWARD, for mw ay 

Sir Charles Hawtrey, Fr Curzon, Sir 
Maurier, i Gladys ‘Cooper, will 
lays submitted = dramatic authors at a 
or a pla read and considered, 
25, HOGAR® ROAD, 8.Vi.5._ 


D ANCES FOR ENTERTAINMENTS AND PLAYS, from 5/6, des- 
cription and music. To order from 7/6. List free. 

CHESHIRE & MISS GAVIN, 173, CHATHAM STREET, 

LIVERPOOL, 9. 


NEW ‘ALL WOMEN’ ONE-ACT PLAYS. “Little Glass Houses” 
by Philip Johnson and Howard Agg. “All on a Summer’s Day” 


Howard , in MSS. Sent on approval. Apply: A. f 
THOMSON, . MUIRHEAD AV TENCE, LIVERPOOL, 13. 
NE-ACT PLAYS {All Women) by Philip Johnson. “The 
Spinsters of Lushe”’ 6w., No. 202.. “Aprl Shower” (The 
Spinsters of ee again) No. 206, Nelson’s Playbooks, Price 9d. each. 


For terms . Sop THOMSON, 160, 
AVENUE, LPCERPOOL 13. 


cake -ACT PLAYS IN MSS. Selection sent on a Address -— 
A. W. THOMSON, 160 MUIRHEAD AVEN LIVERPOOL,13 


RIGINAL ONE-ACT PLAY FOR Bg ang: Pp tee eg 


3 “That ‘There A & 4 a wares 
umour, nape? 2m., IG, ft 
aot SBS Press 


Sent on ee ai THE YEAR 


31, MUSEU! 





years ee, for the i 
Gerald 


| 
fee of one guinea 




















LAYS, coWsO FARCES, required for Professional 
ger DAWSON HOWARD, WESTCLIFF GARDENS, 
CLAGCKX N-ON-SEA. 





Prtnaker” (4/6), Banish The Hogi Gi Gurctebaie peeled 
er” (1/6), “Bani e” (x/-). Su , 

ndon, Edinburgh, Leeds, Leicester, ttl hem, 

i a ogg le yo smaller towns. Apply : a L. ‘PENDERED: 
WELL, WELLINGBOROUGH. 





‘THE HANOVER ACADEMY OF ELOCUTION. Si 
Dramatic Art. (Under the ohn Martin- 
14, HANOVER STREET, W. 

to appear in public when proficient. 





ho be Ma Rees. A Burlesque  ontgens FESTIVAL,” by 
M. Mime wi word inter! 
ees, lesque-| e rea ludes, 


as played at the Ballet C 
seen for years !’’ 5 Be thing for « W-I. Gr Group M 

A; Marg W. ‘THOMSON, 160, MUIRHEAD VENUE: 
a RPOOL, 13. 





DRAMATISTS. “Writing the Stage Piag by by Horace Wi 
ALO 2/6 all booksellers, or post free from :-—“SHO' 
AMP. Write for details of criticism service. 





EXPERT TYPIST T. undertakes the typing of P Parts and 
AN per quar 
—* io Der page Arn, Jahmeon, $3, Baterves Rise, 8 IE 


oie rt 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Please address all ADVERTISING COMMUNICATIONS to:- 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, “DRAMA” 8, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2. 








All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.). 


ed 





THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS _ 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrame : Theatricals, Rand, London. 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 
Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 
+ 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 
DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 3 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 
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Manager ; MICHAEL WATTS Technical Advisers: ESTHER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD. 


THE PLAYS YOU WRITE 


may lack very little to make them a success. 


Managers have no time to point out what is wrong; pethaps your friends 
haven’t the expert knowledge. 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and suggest how you 
may remedy its faults, We can revise the dialogue, or strengthen the 
construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can help. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 





15 Gloucester Mansions, 140A Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London; W.C.2. Temple Bar 4146 f 





Printed by Gro. B. Corron & Co., Ltd., Croydon, 
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